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Memorabilia. 


[% the Journal of the English Folk Dance 
and Song Society, Vol. iii, No. 1, which 
we have just received, Miss A. G. Gilchrist 
gives a series of ten Scottish tunes taken 
mostly from a sheet of manuscript airs which 
was found among the papers of the late Frank 
Kidson of Leeds. Some are variants worth 
having of tunes otherwise known. Thus 
there is a pleasant version of ‘ Jock o’ the 
Side,’ and also one for ‘Mary Hamilton ’ 
or, as the song is also called ‘ The Queen's 
Maries.’ In her notes on the latter, Miss 
Gilchrist says that while this is almost ex- 
tinct in Britain traditional versions have, 
in recent years, been found in the United 
States—in Aberdeenshire (Maine) and in 
Virginia. Here, besides the version in the 
MS, with which she is dealing, she gives the 
best known one from the Thistle of 1884, 
another taken down by Gavin Greig, and a 
fourth from the MS. now in the Harvard 
Library. Mary Hamilton is bemoaning her 
sad fate—as about to be hanged for child- 
murder. A similar story told of a maid of 
honour to the Empress Catherine of Russia 
in 1718-19, was at one time thought to have 
been the true source of the Ballad, but, while 
no satisfactory identification of Mary Hamil- 
ton has been made, Andrew Lang, in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for September, 1895, seems 
to have established the ballad as being at any 
rate altogether Scottish. 


r was certainly a good idea to set out, in 

photograph and description, all the badges 
of the Irish Free State Army as Captain 
R. D. M. Cleaver has done in the Spring 
number of the Journal of the Society for 
Army Historical Research. If they are not, 
in the strictest acceptation of the word, his- 
torical to-day, they will be historical by and 


by, and future students of military history 
will be? glad to have them thus definitely 
placed. We turned to the photograph of 
them with some good expectation. After all 
the diligence that has been applied to the re- 
vival of the old essential Ireland, we 
imagined we might now see some such well- 
inspired, significant designs as would have 
contented the mind of those ancient Irish 
craftsmen who were once the wonder of 
Europe. We must confess to disappoint- 
ment. The designs are described as novel. and 
ambitious, but what strikes one chiefly about 
them is that—allowing them to be so—many 
are far too little conformable to the idea and 
purpose of a badge. A paved courtyard with 
a Roman chariot cantering across it (Supply 
and Transport Services); a small figure of 
Mercury holding a bow and shafts of light- 
ning with a cloud behind him (Army Signal 
Corps); a shield with an assortment of wea- 
pons sticking out behind it (Army Ordnance 
Service)—these lack the forthright simplicity 
wanted. One of the designs, that for the 
School of Music, seems to us to be even a 
peccant piece—a lyre with an Irish harp 
imposed upon the strings. Perhaps we have 
here another indication that for success in 
certain of the humbler purposes of art the 
modern world is grown too self-conscious and 
clever. It is henlie possible from the photo- 
graph to judge of workmanship, minuter 
detail being indecipherable ; so that—whether 
in fact they are so or not—the eagle on a 
rock within a void circle of the Air Force, 
and the theodolite of the Engineers, appear 
to be the most satisfactory badge of the four- 
teen. A novelty is the fact that while each 
corps or arm has its own collar badge, all the 
branches of the service wear one and the same 
cap badge. 


N the Connoisseur for February Mr. E. 
Beresford Chancellor, F.s.a., has an inter- 
esting article on Thomas Hollis (1818-1843), 
who, though he did not live to reach his full 
strengh and capacity, must be counted 
among the more notable of the artists who 
have — for us aspects of vanished and 
vanishing London. He was the son of George 
Hollis, an engraver well known in his day, 
and his labours in attempting to finish a con- 
siderable work left incomplete at his father’s 
death hastened his own end. It is his draw- 
ings of London—pencil sketches and a few 
water colours—now acquired by the Guildhall 
Library, which will constitute his main claim 
to lasting remembrance. Half-a-dozen ex- 
amples are given here, among them a sketch 
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of Waterloo Bridge, a view of Chancery Lane, 
showing Temple Gate, and a view of Palace 
Yard, Westminster, with the old buildings 
adjoining Westminster Hall, and the old 
humpy Westminster Bridge with its high 
parapet designed, according to French imag- 
ination, to obstruct the English inclination to 
suicide. 


NDER the title ‘ Forty Years On’ in the 
Cornhill Magazine for this February, 
Mrs, Harold Sandwith resumes the diary of 
Count Mannteuffell, from which we were 
given a visit to England in 1781 (Cornhill, 
April, 1936). It is now 1822, and the Count 
as a middle-aged man is spending a summer 
week or two in London in fashionable society. 
As before he is critically appreciative, not 
without a patronising tone in some of his 
praise. When he arrived in London he 
found everything pretty much as his memory 
had. preserved it: ‘‘ I only remarked Water- 
loo and Southwark Bridges which were new 
to me.’’ Some days later, the weather being 
very fine ‘I hired a rowing boat ”’ he tells 
us, ‘“‘at Westminster Bridge and drifted 
along with the current, in order to examine 
the bridges and banks of the Thames.’ He 
meditated deeply upon them as he “ drifted 
gently along ’’ in his “‘ gondola.’’ He could 
not excuse the Nation’s having so long de- 
layed building a quay beside the Thames like 
that beside the Neva. ‘“ Every town situated 
on a river ought to develop its principal parts 
in the direction of the river.”’ 

The bridges are all too high, and might have 
been of lighter construction, for the muni- 
ficence of Earliament had given the engineers 
the chance to use the best materials—granite 
and cast iron. This defect weighed on my 
mind which was engrossed in calculating the 
power of resistance. . . . 

The object of a bridge is to further the 
fastest and easiest communication between two 
banks. The bridge must be level with the sky- 
line of the houses, for if the waters rise to 
their full height they no longer run beneath 
the bridge but overpour into the streets. Any 
line exceeding the skyline, however shocks the 
architect’s eye and even common sense. 

He goes on to require that the beholder’s 
imagination should be arrested, and finds 
fault with plainness, in particular with 
‘* these sheets of cast iron on Waterloo Bridge, 
flanking the arches.’’ They ought, he con- 
siders, to have been embellished with bas 
reliefs ‘‘ of the glorious feats of arms.’’ In 
some of these criticisms he would seem to 
have taken too little account of the traffic on 
the river. 


Feervary 13, 197, | 
Literary and Historical| 
Notes. 
muck 
M'! 
A FRENCH COOK: THE BATTLE OF ee 
DETTINGEN AS A TABLE first 
DECORATION. 
[HE following letter has been found among blac 
some eighteenth-century correspondence of | YU 
the Herbert family. It is not clear to whom | ttl! 
it is written, nor is there any date. Obyj- | m4 
ously, the battle of Dettingen—1743—when | #Y' 
the English, Hanoverians and Austrians | 
routed the French, was fresh in the memory, | Mr. 
Possibly ‘‘ his lordship’ was Henry, | ad 
Earl of Pembroke, died 1750. His father, the | 8 
8th Earl, had been President of the Royal ‘a 
ng and his mother, Margaret Sawyer, _ like 
was the heiress of Highclere, co. Southamp ™ 
ton. The Mr. Herbert ’’ whose triumphal 
arch there is mentioned, may have been the whe 
Hon. Robert Sawyer Herbert, of Highclere, , the 
who died in 1769, brother of the 9th Barl | By 
of Pembroke : 
My Dear Lord, the 
L4 Monson, Mr. Herbert and the rest of | dep 
my very good Masters having laid aside all tig, 
concern for the trade of the nation during the _yeq 
Holydays, affords me an opportunity of wish- — ao 
ing your Lordship a Merry Xmas and con- en 
gratulating you on the recovery of your health ; 1% 
and appetite. | tri 
I must take the liberty of  recom- | gec 
mending a cook to you just fresh imported } 8 


from France. His name of Phyllis; every- 
body who hath tasted of his delicacies agrees 
that he is far superior to Chloe. His cullies 
which are the foundation of all cookery, are 
made according to the newest mode, from 
heasants and partridges in flesh, and craw- 
sh, red mullots and turbots in fish, extract- 
ing from them the juices with all sorts of 
herbs in an alembeck, so that it may more 
pormee be called chymistry than cookery. 
y this total neglect of beef and mutton etc., 
by men of taste, it is hoped they in time 
may become cheaper for the poor, and as he 
is every day inventing some new dish, 
substantial merchant and better sort of 
tradesman may take them up by degrees, as 
they are left off by the Quality and Gentry. 
He has already found out an excellent manner 
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of larding and broiling the polypus, and some- 
times makes them into fricassees which far 
exceeds that oldfashioned one of frogs, so 
much in use and esteem formerly in France. 
M Martin Foulkes has tasted it, and so far 


| approves thereof that he has determined to 


have two Dishes of them when your Lordship 
first honours the Royal Society with your 
resence at dinner, into which learned body 
your Lordship was lately chosen with one 
black ball only excepted. I should have told 
you that Mousieur Philly is also an excellent 
artist in the pastry way, and having a little 
smattering in architecture can build in paste 
anything your lordship shall please to sketch 
out and direct. He hath already encrusted 
Mr. Herbert’s triumphal Arch at Highclear, 
and is now busy in finishing the capitals of 
8 Corinthian pillars in order to erect his 
transparent temple on a swan pye. He has 
likewise contriv’d a dish for a soupe to run 
in a Serpentine manner, like the new fash- 
joned canals, and glide in meanders the 
whole length of the table so that everybody 
there may conveniently help themselves. 
By this happy composition and conjecture of 
tastes he satisfyes the eye and the vy at 

e to 


_ the same time, and is equally acceptab 


the virtuoso and the glutton. The wages he 
demands your Lordship can have no objec- 
tion to, being but one hundred guineas a 
year, which he will save you by a proper 
economy, to which your Lordship is no 
enemy, and which he calls La Fourberie de la 
Table. You must know that he hath con- 
trived bell glasses as covers to his Dishes, 
made like the new solar microscopes, by 
which deceit he can make a couple of gud- 
geons look like a brace of large carpe, and 
a tomtit well roasted and larded shall appear 
like a moderate Turky. He has besides a 
multiplying glass cover that shall make a 
lark or two appear like a dozen lying round 
in a dish, which will serve for pn and 


| reeves, dotterals, ortolans whitears or any 


other small birds, but these he designs to 
lay before the Royal Society for their appro- 
bation, and then hopes by your Lordship’s 
interest to procure a Royal patent for the 
sole vending of these microscopical bellglasses. 
He is besides this, my Lord, a tolerable good 
confectioner possibly as good as a certain gen- 
eral that must be nameless. I can assure 
you he has invented a desert to represent the 
whole battle of Detinghen. In the first place 
none of the guests have any bread, that being 

ess in a desert, and as there was no pur- 


suit of the enemy, you know the soldiers need: 


not march, but stand erect and firm, being 
made of brown sugar candy, with sashes about 
them crimsond with cochineal, all except one 
which is tinged with saffron. The mountain 
on one hand is made of sweetmeats and the 
morass is all cream, and the river is repre- 
sented by jellys with bridges over it to a 
certain place in imitation of that at Wilton 
or Westminster, not that ugly one at Ashaf- 
fembirgh. Lower down at Selengenstad are 
bridges of boats, made of a kind of sugar. He 
has also a daughter, and a pretty girl, let 
me tell you. She it is who cuts paper in 
great perfection to adorn the desert. One 
objection indeed there is to him, and one only 
can I think of. It must be owned he is a 
Roman Catholick, but if that does not turn 
your Lordship’s stomach, you may from his 
hand feed most deliciously. Who knows but 
your Lordship may succeed in bringing him 
over to the true faith. He may give you a 
better relish, and you him a better religion, 
in which case your Lordship will be better 
fed, and the Cook better taught. The converts 
will be great on both sides—Phyllis from 
Popery, and your Lordship to Cookery. 


P. D. Munpy. 


A SOMERSETSHIRE DEVIL. 


PIERRE le Loyer (‘ IIII Livres des Spectres 

ou Apparitions,’ 1586), in a chapter on 
counterfeit spirits and feigned speech, touches 
upon deceptions successfully carried out by 
disguising the voice in speaking through a 
long or cane. He illustrates his re- 
marks by the relation of a notorious incident 
occurring in Angers, where a man-servant to 
a wealthy widow, having fixed a reed through 
the wall to the bedside of his mistress, was 
enabled in the night-time to speak through 
it as the spirit of her dead husband counsel- 
ling her to marry her servant, advice she took 
with happy results. 

Documents of the Star Chamber record a 
plot of similar nature engineered in Somer- 
setshire, which, for any evidence to the con- 
trary, likewise proved eminently successful to 
the operator. Lady Jane Rogers, the dupe 
in this case, had been widowed in 1582 (Ing. 
p.m.). Under the terms of the will of her 
husband, Sir George, she had a life interest in 
the family mansion at Cannington, Somerset 
where she continued to reside. Daughter and 
heiress of Edmund Winter, who died in 1550 


(Ing. p.m.) she held in her own right, as is 
evidenced by her will, considerable Cornish 
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and Devonshire lands, including the manor 
of Bodmin, the manor of Trebarveth (Trebar- 
row) in the parish of Tintagel, the several 
manors of Tremblethez (Tremblethick in St. 
Mabyn?), Sainct Jennes (St. Gennys), West- 
meadon, and Kilhampton, in the counties of 
Cornwall and Devon, and the demesnes and 
barton of Aldercombe (Alderscombe in Kilk- 
hampton ?); also the manor of Treruff alias 
Reddrethe (Redruth), and land in_ the 
parishes of St. Key (St. Kew?) and St. 
Tenedre (St. Enoder). It does not appear 
that she held any estates in Somersetshire, 
but she and her elder son Edward were joint 
legatees of her husband’s will. For the sub- 
sidy of 39 Eliz., payable 1598, she and 
Edward (taxed under ‘‘ Redway,”’ i.e., Rade- 
way, near Cannington) were assessed on lands 
at the two highest figures in the hundred of 
Cannington. As Lady Rogers’s will is dated 
24 Sept., 1598, and proved 3 Feb., 1601 (1602), 
she probably died in 1601 or 1602, when about 
sixty-six years of age (Inq. p.m.). 

In the Star Chamber in 1605, one Robert 
Adams, of Witcomb, Somerset, yeoman, filed 
a bill complaining of Maurice Gilbert, Henry 


Gilbert, Henry Jones, and Andrew Southay, 
and in particular, that the first-named in 
May, 1 James, having been sworn a J.P. for 


the county, made Jones his clerk, and together 
with the aid of the others, committed a great 
number of irregularities, cozenings, extor- 
tions, and slanders, and among the recital 
of his iniquities is the following: 

Lady Rogers, a widow of great estate in 
lands and goods, ‘‘ beinge aged and accordinge 
to her sex somewhat timerous and apt to a 
fraighted,’’ Maurice Gilbert, plotting to cause 
her “‘ to convey a great parte of her estate 
from her sonne & heire apparant to a iall 
freind’’ of the said Gilbert (unnamed), 


secretly in the night wth a ladder got vpp to 
her bedd chamber window havinge a vizard 
vppon his face & a periwigge with longe 
ruffiianlike haire vppon his head, a darke 
lantarne wth a candle in it in one of his handes, 
and a mage hollow cane in thother hand & 
lookinge thorow the said window & perceivin 
Lady Rogers asleepe did putt thone end o 
the cane vppon her pillow close to her eare, & 
puttinge thother end to his mouth did thorow 
the said cane with a counterfait voice tell her 
in tharcure [sic] that hee was the devill & was 
come to tell her that vnles shee did forthwth 
iue such and such landes and goodes . . . 
ee would shortly come againe & fetch her 
away & carry her body & soule into hell . . . 
His counterfeit devise havinge awaked the said 
Ladie he did wth a devise wch hee had in his 
lanterne flash light . . vppon her face like 
fearfull lightening . . and withall such an 


so afrai; at shee i 0 
distracted of her witts 
The next day she gave the lands and 
asked for by which the “‘ son and right hein 
of the Lady & executor & heir of Sir Geo 
Rogers, husband to Lady ers,’’ was m 
“ prejudiced & damnified ’’ (St. Ch. 8, 43/3), 
hat truth there is in this story we have 
no means of tracing, but it may be pertinent 
to notice that in her will Lady Rogers did 
not mention Edward, her elder son, nor Wil- 
liam, her second son (who may have been 
dead), but left her Cornish and Devonshire 
property to her grandchildren. 


C. L’Estrance Ewsy, 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 
IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 
(See ante pp. 2, 21, 40, 56, 77, 92). 

M.E. u. 


(4) Lowering and unrounding. The M.E. 
short [u] has been lowered, unrounded and 
advanced to [a] in Standard pronunciation. 
Wallis (1653) and Cooper (1685) apparently 
intend to describe this vowel when they speak 
of ‘‘obscure u’’ and ‘‘ guttural u”, but 
there is no adequate description of it until 
the nineteenth century, as until then phoneti- 
cians found difficulty in analysing central 
vowels, 

The occasional spellings cited by Wyld and 
Zachrisson as evidence for the unrounding, 
substitute a for the normal u. Substitutions 
of this type in the London documents are: 
Machyn, Chamlay (Cholmondoley) 43, Samer- 
sett 182, ffante (font, commonly funt—ef. (c) 
below) 12.1558, parpose 17.1577, samonen 
(summoning) 18.1587, Callyvers (culvers?) 
7.1602, appolster (upholsterer) 27.1619, Sar- 
vey 27.1620, Cathbert 21.1627, pampe (pump) 
38.1644, Bramlye (Bromley) 22.1659, Harri- 
can (hurricane) 8.1697, om, j ssibly, Machyn, 
wan, whan (won) 286, Watton (Wotton). 
Two inverse spellings of ‘‘ last’ make the 
same equation of u and a, Luste Lust 22.1624. 
The a-spelling normally represented in the 
the present-day vowel 
which is very different in sound from [4]. 
I find it difficult to believe that this value of 
a could have caused the a-substitutions for 
short u. A more reasonable explanation, I 
believe, is either that M.B. a preserved its 
low sound among some Londoners, or that in 


such words as glass, graft, path, bar, hard, 
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the spelling a represented a back vowel {a: ]. 
Rither of these vowels We} or [a:], might be 
confused with [a]. yld’s opinion is that 
the vowel had begun to unround by the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when a-spellings first 
begin to appear, and that ‘‘ as early as 1580 
the old u had reached a stage of pronunciation 
not very different from our own.” 

In the ‘ Writing Scholar’s Companion,’ 
1695, the spelling op is given to represent « 

r pronunciation of ‘‘ up.” Among the 
many spellings of this type in the church- 
wardens’ records are: achyn, soper 11, 
Rottland 13, cott (cut) 41, rosett (russet) 73, 
Robyshe 29.1590, copes (cups) 29.1592, gotter 
29.1622, op 29.1636,—I have neglected o-spell- 
ings before n, m as these may be influenced 
by son, company, etc. It is possible that such 
ospellings may represent an unrounded vowel 
like { ], the vowel now commonly used in 
the Midlands, Ireland, etc., as the sound of 
short u. It is rather more retracted than the 
Standard [a]. If this is the vowel repre- 
sented, it could hardly have been vulgar, for 
similar o-spellings are abundant in the 
writings of aristocratic ladies of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Machyn has two spellings which may reflect 
an unrounded vowel akin to [e:], slightly 
closer and more central than [a], viz., 
thurnderong 25, burttes (butts) 283. Another 
spelling of the same kind is durst (dust) 
40.1687. This vowel, [o:], is used for short u 
in some Western dialects. It may be, how- 
ever, that the spellings, particularly durst, 
are prompted by the common pronunciation of 
burst, first, nurse, as bust, fust, nuss, etc. 

(8) Retention of [uj]. Although the un- 
rounded vowel was apparently in use in the 
sixteenth century, it appears from the 
following oo-spellings that the rounded [u] 
was still used by some Londoners, even late in 
the seventeenth century: hewsbond (husband) 
1.1506-7, Ioodge (judge) 1.1509-10, Groobstrete 
9.1538, Soonday 9.1538, Roonckthorne 15.1563, 
coopell 15.1567, Coopes (cups) 15.1567, coos- 
tom 21.1578, Stoobs 24.1588, shoovells 18.1590, 
soome (sum) 18.1598, soone (son) 24.1611, 
roone (run) 24.1611, soome (sum) 38.1623, 
Broomkerd (Bruncker) 32.16.. Although 
[4] was used in a number of words normally 
spelt with oo, flood, blood, etc., 00 normally 
Tepresented [u:] or [u], and there can be 
little doubt that the rounded vowel is repre- 
sented by these spellings. 

In certain words, after a labial consonant, 
We retain the rounded vowel in Standard 
English, bull, full, wool, pulley, push, etc., 


although we have the unrounded [a] in 
butter, Putney, mud, wonder, etc. This dis- 
crepancy is also reflected in the London docu- 
ments. The following spellings seem to reflect 


the rounded [u]: bookeram (buckram) 
15.1567, Epytt 23.1568, boockettes 24.1588, 
poot (put) 24.1588, 2.1652, poulleyes 22.1633, 


Moonke 35.1634, Boull (Bull) 8.1681. But a 
second group of spellings, which includes most 
of the same words, suggests the use of 
the unrounded [4], Machyn, Pottney 21, 
wolle (wool) 12.1559, Wutton (Wootton) 
18.1587, bockettes 18.1591, pollpetes 29.1595, 
foll (full) 38.1617, Botchers 21.1674, pot 
(put) 36.1697. Wyld suggests that the dual 
pronunciation in Standard may be ‘‘ due to 
difference of dialect, perhaps of Social rather 
than Regional character.’’ It may be that it 
is due to the influence of different layers of 
the vulgar London speech of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

(c) u written o. Before nasals, M.E. wu was 
written 0, either by a scribal convention, be- 
cause the vowel was derived from O.Fr. nasal 
6 (which became u in M.E., company, fund, 
front, etc.) or because of M.E. developments 
of native 0, 6. This o is often repl by u, 
representing [A], in the London documents, 
e.g., Machyn, Crumwell 7, Brumffeld 12.1556, 
Iumbard 11.1555, Cunstabells 24.1583, Lun- 
done 18.1592, ffunte (font) 15.1601, poungar- 
net (pomegranet) 27.1625, munny (money) 
22.1623, Chumley (Cholmondoley) 21.1630, 
Rumford (Romford) 27.1631, Rumney 
21.1636, Coumputtent (competent) 24.1639, 
Crumpton 41.1643, Brumfield 26.1649, fish- 
mungers 27.1649, Rumbly (Romley) 22.1650, 
Pumgranet 27.1653, Brumleys 22.1655, Rum- 
ney 37.1659, frunting 21.1671, cumpaney 
21.1671, cheesemunger 22.1674, Lumber streat 
16.1686, etc. The same vowel was also em- 
ployed in ” and ‘‘ Botolph,’’ 
sufferant 10.1604, Buttolph 22.1641, 7.1645, 
Buttalles 25.1657, Butalles 30.1685, etc. 
Several of these words are now often sounded 
with short 0, a vowel which is due to the 
spelling. 

Pronounced [i] or [e]. Although 
“brother ’’ was pronounced with [a], 
‘* brotherhood ’’’ was frequently pronounced 
with [e], as in brethren, the vowel being due 
to O.E. i-mutation, cf., bretherhede 3.1444, 


brethirhede 1.1479-81, Bretherhode 6.1479-81, 
Machyn, bredurud 166. Two other native 
words now pronounced with [a] occasionally 
employed [e] or [i], Netmaker (Nutmaker) 
13.1628, kyt (cut) 1.1503-4. Hetchison (Hut- 
chinson) 27.1619 may also belong here. 
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A number of French loan-words now pro- 
nounced with [a] or [u] were commonly 
pronounced with [i] or [e]. ‘‘ Brush ’’ (Fr. 
broisse, Lat. bruscia), breshes 13.1623, bresh 
13.1624, brish 29.1641; ‘‘ Plumber,” plimmer 
38.1644 ; Cushion” (Fr. cuissen), qwysshen 
5.1466, queshinge 15.1569, quishens 8.1591, 
quishion 37.1659 (but also [u] in, cowsshyng 
23.1568, coushon 22.1623) ; ‘‘ Cover,’’ keuering 
1.1487-8, kewer 1.1531, Machyn, kevered 242, 
keveringe 15.1577, Recever 32.1600, Ceauer 
21.1601, kiveringe 15.1607, ciueringe 34.1612, 
kyvering 38.1617 (these are from the O.Fr. 
and M.E. variant kever, cf. kerchief); 
‘* Encourage,’’ Incerrag 21.1674. The two 
place-names ‘‘Bruges’’ and ‘“ Brussells’’ 
were pronounced with [i], the former perhaps 
normally, cf., bryssell 1.1503-4, bridges 1.1553, 
bryges 9.1560, Brydges 15.1567. 


O.E. [y]. 


The London documents contain some evi- 
dence of the current use of all the three 
dialect types [i e u ] which developed late 
in the O.B, period from [y], the Midland [i] 
predominating. The three types have resulted 
in anomalies in present-day spelling and these 
are corrected in such spellings as: bysynes 
(business) 1.1479-81, berying 1.1490-1, beryd 
1.1499-1500, bilte (built) 24.1621. 

The most interesting spellings on this 
point, however, are a fair number which 
prove that in London vulgar speech of the 
fifteenth-sevententh centuries, there was con- 
siderable fluctuation in the distribution of 
the three types, viz., (a) [i]-forms, knylles 
(knells) 5.1481-2, Rysches (rushes) 1.1504-5, 
shitt (shut) 1.1518-9, ffor as myche 6.1519-20, 
myttche 1.1557-8, byrying 12.1558, syche 
(such) 12.1558, Machyn, myche 2, 30, shyche 
(such) 43, syche 85, rysses (rushes) 264, knill 
18.1583, myche 21.1579, 24.1578, Shittleworth 
10.1626; (b) {[e]-forms, Cornell (Cornhill) 
6.1481-2, brege-howse 1.1491-2, kechyn (kit- 
chen) 6.1519-20, 1.1535-6, 9.1550, Machyn, 
Crepull-gate 21, beldyd 143, lettell 9.1636, 
15.1564, 13.1573, bredges 11.1543, bregges 
27.1595, breg 22.1621, Creppylgate 9.1531, 
seche (such) 23.1568, pet (pit) 9.1570, gelt 
(gilt) 29.1592, 31.1663, gelded 31.1665, 
Shettleworth 10.1613, 9.1618, Cretched ffryers 
8.1628, weshed (wished) 40.1640, shetting 
(shutting) 7.1643, besnes 31.1665; (c) 
u-forms, Sustir (sister) 1.1496-7, trustylls 
(trestles) 1.1531, trusels 22.1631, buldinge 
24.1587, bulde 21.1594, buld 24.1657, reebuld- 
inge 38.1658, gulding 38.1617. A few spell- 
ings of busy, bury, with apparently, the long 


form [ju:] should be included here: bewryei 
3.1597, bewriall 3.1597, Bewryall 22.1632 
beuriall 42.1644, 39,1651, bewssines 27.165, 
Bewsines 37.1665. 

Not all these forms are certainly due to 
variants from O.E. y. The e-forms for normal 
[i] may be partly due to the early Modem 
lowering of 7 to [e] as in spirit, etc. The 
dubiety is increased when the variations occur 
before r, as in the development of er, ir, ur to 
[@:], the three spellings are commonly inter. 
changed. There is no means of telling, there. 
fore, whether the following variant spelling 
are due to a different distribution of the thre 
types from O.E. y or to the levelling of er, 
ir, ur in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies: herdelles 3.1444, wurkyng 5.1450-1, 
ffurste 5.1457-8, Wyrkyng 6.1479-81, _ffurst 


| 1.1479-81, werkyng 6.1482-3, kertell 1.1531, 


gerdell 1.1531, Machyn, herlyng 76, burth 
(birth) 12.1592, berthe day 21.1595, ferst 
24.1616, 22.1622, 28.1646, kertle 8.1620, 
bearthday 39.1648, Berths 34.1660, forst 
36.1697. 

Only two variants from the normal distri- 
bution of the long y have been noted: huyr 
(hire) 1.1496-7, and Creeplegate 29.1658. 

Nore. The three vowels [i e a] appear to 
have been contemporaneously used in Guild- 
hall, cf. Gilde hall 39.1658, gildhall 25.1681, 
yelde halle 1.1504-5, Gulde hall 18.1587. 
These spellings may have been influenced by 
the variant forms of ‘‘ to gild,’’ as the name 
is derived from Norse, gildi. 


M.E. i. 


(a). The development of M.E. @ is poorly 
reflected in occasional spellings. The vowel 
must have diphthongized about the same time 
as M.E, i, that is at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, and the first element was sub- 
sequently lowered. In the sixteenth century, 
it is described by Hart (1569) as the sound of 
o followed by u, and by Cooper (1685) as 
[au]. The absence of phonetic spellings is to 
be attributed to the fact that the normal spell- 
ing ou is the most satisfactory expression of 
the diphthong by spelling. The few spellings 
which Wyld advances, sauth (south), faul 
(foul), abaught (about), etc., are probably 
mis-spellings rather than phonetic al 
because in the sixteenth century the au-spell 
ing was the recognised symbol for [9:] and 
was in consequence by no means a_ happy 
means of representing the diphthong derived 
from M.E. i. 

The London documents are remarkable for 
the number of spellings in which M.E. # 18 
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represented by u. These spellings are most 
frequent in words where the sound occurs 
before n (chiefly from O.Fr. nasal 0, Anglo- 
Norman nasal u, account, found, counsel, 
ounce, but also from @ in native words, 
bound, ground, down). This combination is 
spelt wn as early as the end of the fifteenth 
century, viz., Hundeslowe (Hounslow) 
6.1486-7, ffundacyon 1.1487-8, Acunt 1.1503-4, 
grond 1.1503-4, vnee (ounce) 1.1504-5, wnce 
6,1519-20, Machyn, bune (bound) 17, dune 
(down) 87, cuncil 249, fundation 9.1579, 
Acuntant 22.1621, acunts 22.1621, Acunt 
21.1622, Cunsel (counsel) 22.1662, ffunlin 
(foundling) 40.1694. A few words employ 
o instead, Machyn, Honsley (Hounslow) 27, 
done (down)87, rond (round) 87, and an 
interesting inverse spelling is, gowne (gun) 
Machyn 96. The u-substitutions before other 
consonants are: Machyn, shutt (shout) 12, 
shruds (shrouds) 70, fulles (fowls) 219, fulle 
230, justes (jousts) 233, wood-husse 21.1593, 
huess (house) 27.1595, Suthe (South) 24.1595, 
viter (outer) 21.1622, abut (about) 22.1633, 
vt (out) 26.1665. Similar spellings in 
“Southwark ’’ are: Suthwerk 10.1543, Suth- 
warke 8.1618, Sutherock 38.1650. 

A pretty problem is set by these spellings. 
Do they mean that some speakers retained 
M.E, ?—which was certainly still used by 
the writers of, shrewde (shroud) 35.1646, 
toone (town) 30.1672, and appears to be re- 
flected by Dryden’s rhymes, pursued dis- 
allowed (Globe edition, p. 242), use house, 
p. 397, pantaloons gowns frowns, p. 413, 
crown Moon, p. 544, soon town, p. 599. 
Although similar rhymes in other poets show 
that the [u:] survived in some stratum of 
speech familiar to seventeenth-century poets, 
it is improbable that these u-spellings repre- 
sent that survival. Not only } the u-spell- 
ings and the o-spellings suggest the use of a 
sound similar to short w but we should 
expect [u:] to be represented by ew or 00, 
as in the two examples cited above. It is pro- 
bable that the [u: ] survived only as a minor 


type in London speech, possibly influenced by , 


Northern dialect. 

A second explanation might be that they 
are derived from M.E. shortened forms. This 
is the explanation of the present-day pro- 
nunciation and the spellings quoted above of 
“ Southwark,”’ and also of ‘‘ house-wife’’ as 
{hazif]. It may also explain the wn-forms 
especially as pun’ (pound), fun’ (found), etc., 
have been used in literary Cockney ever since 
the eighteenth century. "There seems no valid 


reason, however, to derive the u-spelling in 
such words as house, shout, out, fowl, from 
a M.E, short vowel, and yet the above spell- 
ings appear to represent a vowel of the [a]- 
type. 

A third explanation may be advanced, 
based upon the pronunciation of these words 
in present-day Cockney. Two sounds are now 
used in vulgar London speech for the ou- 
diphthong, one a diphthong [au], more cen- 
tral and higher than the prevalent Standard 
[au] but which is literally the sound de- 
scribed by Cooper (1685) and the other a 
monophthongization of this diphthong, [4:] 
slightly retracted and nasalised. The latter 
sound is represented in literary Cockney by 
ah or ar, as aht (out), abaht (about). It 
would be a better approximation to the actual 
sound to render the Cockney pronunciation 
of out, fowl, house, shout, as utt, fulle, uss, 
shutt. It is tempting, therefore, to think 
that such spellings, when they are found in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century London 
documents, reflect the early use of this Cock- 
ney monophthong. Whatever may be the pro- 
nunciation represented by the u-spellings, it 
was far more commonly represented in the 
London documents than we find it in 
the writings of the contemporary upper- 
classes, 

(B) Before l. In certain words, M.E. a 
before ld, lt was lowered and fell in with M.E. 
ol: hence shoulder (O.E. sculdor), poultry 
(O.Fr. pouletrie), coulter, poultice, etc. A 
few spellings suggest that sixteenth-century 
London speech occasionally retained the 
earlier forms, viz., shulder 1.1509-10, Machyn, 
pulters (poulterers) 86, Pultre (Poultry) 162. 

(c) Before r. Before rn, rt, rs, M.B. &@ 
was lowered and is now represented by [9: ] 
in mourn, court, course, source, gourd, bourn, 
etc. Jespersen (M.E.G., p. 367) suggests that 
the M.E. vowel was half-long, since it did 
not become [au]. A number of spellings indi- 
cate either that the M.E. vowel was not 
lowered in London, or that it was shortened 
(cf. journey, journal) and became [ar], viz., 
burdeux (Bordeaux) 1.1537-8, Machyn curtte 
(court) 10, curte 226, Coorte 21.1633, 22.1633, 
Curtezey 24.1592, Jurdin (Jordan) 22.1644, 
Jurdan 22.1658. The use of {a:] in “ Jor- 
dan ’’ seems clear in, Jerden 26.1681. 


Wittram Matruews. 
University of London. 
(To be continued). 
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HE ARMS OF THE GLAZIERS’ 
GUILDS AND THE USE OF THE 
GROZING IRONS IN HERALDRY.—On 
p. 101 of his ‘ Essays in the History of the 
York School of Glass-Painting’ Mr. John 
A. Knowles states, on the authority of the late 
Mr. Le Couteur, that Henry Smart, Mayor 
of Winchester in 1471 and M.P. for Win- 
chester, 1455-72, used ‘‘ the arms of the 
glaziers, Arg. two grozing irons in saltire be- 
tween four glasing nails erect sa. (differenced 
with a crescent . . .).’’ In actual fact the 
shield of Smart’s arms in the West Gate 
Museum, at Winchester, displays no nails; 
it bears: Argent, two grozing irons in saltire 
and in chief a crescent sable. This mistake 
in no way affects Mr. Knowles’s argument, 
but the correction should be made for the sake 
of accuracy. 

The use of age * irons in armory is by 
no means common. The best known example 
in personal armory is the coat of Kelleway, 
with sundry variants both of name and arms. 
Papworth (pp. 957-8) also assigns this in- 
strument to Stenling and Titherley and 
Randle Holme (‘ The Academy of Armory,’ 
Book iii, Chap. vii, p. 509) to Van Gratrex 
and Taunt. The Kelleway arms were also 
borne by a family named Stafford or Stowford 
(Genealogist vii. 265-6) and in Switzerland 
we find in the sixteenth century a family 
named Glaser bearing, Party paleways sable 
and argent two grozing irons in saltire 
counter-coloured (‘ Wappenbuch der Stadt, 
Basel,’ Part iii, section 1). Heraldically, 
however, the instrument is best known from 
its use by the Glaziers’ Guilds. No doubt 
the original form of their arms was merely, 
Argent two grozing arms in saltire between 
four glasing nails sable, as may be seen in 
the windows illustrated by Mr. Knowles on 
Plate xiv (cf. fig. 77, p. 241) and also in 
some old glass in the south aisle of Apple- 
dore Church, Kent, Since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, however, the London Glaziers have 
added a chief gules charged with a 
lion, or demi-lion, passant gardant or, and 
the same coat was used by the Guilds at York, 
Chester (Journal of the Architectural . . . 
Society . . . of Chester, O.S. ii. 21) and 
Gateshead (Gateshead Charter 1671). The 
London Company’s arms were granted, con- 
firmed or exemplified by Cooke, Clarenceux, 
in 1588, and were recorded at the 1634 Visi- 
tation of London. Welch (‘ Coat-Armour 
of the London Livery Companies’) quotes 
Gwillim as saying that ‘‘ the demi-lion in the 
chief was altered to a lion passant ”’ at the 


1634 Visitation, and for long past the Lop. 
don Company, in common with the othe 
Guilds, have borne a whole lion, but passant 
gardant, not passant. However, in 1828 the 
point was investigated by the present Garter 
King of Arms (then Richmond Herald) and 
he came to the conclusion that there is no 
official authority for the change and that the 
Company has no right to bear a whole lion, 
whether passant or passant gardant; the 
arms were then officially exemplified and are 
now borne with a demi-lion only. It is some. 
what amusing to note that the arms of the 
York Guild in St. Helen’s Church (Knowles, 
Pl. lxiii.) display a lion and a half. Per. 
haps the designer of that panel was uncer. 
tain which was correct and put both so a 
to be on the safe side! 

The 1588 document has long disappeared 
and it is therefore impossible to say whether 
Cooke then granted arms to the Company or 
merely confirmed a coat they were already 
using; it is also impossible to say in what 
particular form he emblazoned them. The 
writer would be very glad to hear of early 
examples of the Glaziers’ arms or device and 
to know whether or no they display a chief, 
and if so whether the chief is charged with 
a whole or a half lion. He would also be glad 
to hear of other instances of the grozing irons 
in personal armory. 


H. Stanrorp Lonpon, F.s8.A., 
Citizen and Glazier of London. 


OHNSON: TWO SAYINGS.—Leading 
wits have sayings attributed to them, or 
invented for them, the authenticity of which 
may well be doubted. This was so undoubtedly 
with Johnson. But outside Boswell’s two 
great books and the lesser accounts and anec- 
dotes collected for the Johnsonian, I have 
come across two sayings recorded by writers 
of repute which appear to have escaped the 
all-embracing net of Birkbeck-Hill. At the 
end of his Hebrides book Boswell refers in a 
note to a “contemptible scribbler ”’ who 
writes ‘‘ scurrilous lampoons under a feigned 
name.”’ This, as Birkbeck-Hill noted, is 
Peter Pindar. His ‘ Epistle to James Bos- 
well, Esq.’ is quite amusing chaff at the 
Hebrides volume. A footnote in it says that 
Johnson was asked by a friend, just after his 
interview with George III, what he thought 
of his reception and the royal intellect. He 
replied :— 


His majesty seems to be ssed of much 


good nature, and much curiosity; as for his 
far from contemptible. 
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majesty indeed was multifarious in his ques- 
Bene; bat, thank God, he answered them all 
himself. 


Johnson placed a very high value on curiosity. 
The Greek word has no accent, according to 
the custom of the time, even among scholars. 
On the King’s style of speaking compare the 
account of his second visit to Mrs, Delany 
in Macaulay’s essay on the ‘ Diary and Let- 
ters of Madame D’Arblay ’ :— 

His Majesty, instead of seeking for informa- 
tion, condescended to impart it, and passed 
sentence on many great writers, English and 
foreign. 

Hazlitt in his ‘ Table Talk’ has an essay 
‘On Patronage and Puffing’ which includes 
the following comment :— 

Authors, in general, are not in much request. 
Dr. Johnson was asked why he was not more 
frequently invited out; and he said, “‘ Because 
great lord and ladies do not like to have their 
mouths stopped.” V. R. 


I AT KARNAL AND JULLUNDUR, |? 


* PUNJAB. 

KarnaL, cemetery near old church tower. 

1. Donatp Lewis Grant, only son of Capt. 
D. M. Cameron, H.M. 3rd Regt. (or Bufis), 
d. Kurnal 12 Dec. 1841, aged 8 months. 

2. Ropert Expuinstone SALE 
Bruerp, d. 10 January, 1918, aged 75 years 
9 months, grandson of Gen, Sir Robert Sale. 

3. Vioter Beatrice, only daughter of 
Veterinary Capt. and Mrs, Appreron, d. 26 
Apr. 1901, aged 5 years 9 months. 

4. Morris Georce Barnarp Reece, I.C.S., 
youngest son of late Edmund Bernard Rexcs, 
of Cardiff, d. 5 Oct. 1909, aged 26. 


Karnat, Mural tablets in St. James’s church 
tower. 

1. Exiza, wife of H. Carew Esq., Pay- 
master H.M. 13th L.I., d. 19 June 1836, 
aged 27; also their child, Georce Epwarp, 
d, 1836 aged 3 months. 

2. Epwarp Henry Tronsonn, infant child 
of Major Tronsonn, H.M. 13th L.I., d. 8 
July 1836, aged 1 yr. 1 month. 

3. Saran, wife of Mr. John Sperrin, 
Deputy Asst. Commissary of Ordnance, d. 27 
Nov, 1837, aged 59. 

4. Ricuarp Fitzceraup, son of Lieut. 
George Kinc, H.M. 13th L.I., d. Karnal 27 
Aug. 1838, aged 1 year. 

5. Maritpa Swayne, dau. of Stephen and 
Harriet Maria Swayne, killed by a fall from 
her horse, b. 29 June 1823, d. 18 Aug. 1840. 

6. Jane and Exiza Mary, daughters of 
Capt. Dyson, Deputy Judge Advocate 


General, d, Karnal, the former on 30 Sept. 
1838, aged 3 yrs. 4 months, the latter on 4 
Feb, 1841, aged 13 months. 


JuLtunDuR, old cemetery near church. 

1. Anna Jane, dau. of Lieut. C. C. 
Rosertson, Bengal Army, & Anna Maria 
his wife, d. 5 Sept. 1846, aged 1 yr. 5 m. 23 
days. 

2. Henry WorRALL CROMMELIN, son of the 
late Major G. R. Crommetin, C.B., Bengal 
Cavalry, d. 12 May 1847, aged 5 yrs. 21 days. 


H. Buttock, 
Major. 


ROVERB: ‘“ BETTER BE SLOW THAN 
SORRY.’’—So the Rev. Walter H. Rich- 
ards, of the Methodist Mission, St. Vincent, 
B.W.I., in the current number of Oversea 
Education. Corrective of current ways and 
apt to modern ears, this is an acceptable 
variant of Smith and Heseltine’s absolescent, 
if not obsolete, ‘‘ Better be sure than sorry,” 
uoted from Lover’s ‘ Rory O’More’ (1837); 
and, after all ‘‘ slow’ may be said to involve 
‘“ sure ’’ (cf. ‘‘ Slow but sure wins the day ’’). 
Incidentally, there comes to my mind a song 
with the words, ‘ The world’s best work is 
slowly done; why hurry ?’’ which a citizen of 
Salisbury, Wiltshire, a confirmed hustler if 
ever there was one, put into an autograph- 
album of mine before speeding across the 
Atlantic—on the Titanic! 


FRepERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ACKNEY TOWN “ HALLS.’’ — A new 
town hall in Mare Street, Hackney, re- 
cently erected, was opened on Jan. 1, 1937. 
It is built on the site at the back of the 
‘* second ’’ town hall, which is now being 
demolished. Further along Mare Street is 
what is known locally, ‘‘ The Old Town 
Hall.’’ So that in Mare Street there is 
a rare combination of three local town halls. 
The ‘‘ old,’’ the ‘‘second ’’—now in course 
of demolition—and the ‘‘ new,” all standing 
at the same time. This must be unique. 


C. P. Hate. 


SURNAME, — In Ryton 
churchyard, Co. Durham, is a stone to 
William Wallmason, bearing inscription: 
So long the mason wrought on other walls 
That his own house of clay to ruin falls; 
No wonder spiteful death brought his annoy, 
He buried to build, and death to destroy. 
The stone has sunk so far into the ground 
that the year of Wallmason’s death cannot be 


seen. H. Askew. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


T MEASURE.—The foot, 12 inches, is 

said to be derived from the human foot. 
But such a — is far from being a stan- 
dard of normal size in this country, or, I 
suppose, elsewhere. Big men, well over 6 feet 
in height, seldom have feet 12 inches long, 
so far as my observation goes. If the measure 
goes far back in tradition, was it taken from 
such giants as we read of in the Bible? Or 
was the foot brought into line for purposes 
of multiplication and division with the longer 
measure of the cubit and the shorter of the 
digit? It does not seem likely that our island 
had a measure differing from that of the 
adjacent continent, re the Phoenicians, the 
earliest traders known, may have introduced 
their system. The area of Stonehenge has, I 
believe, been marked out as indicating two 
early systems of feet longer than that of the 
present day. The 12 inch measure ] have 
seen ascribed to the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury, when a larger one had been generally 
current. Is it known who made the change 
and when the shortening was universally 
accepted ? 


G. R. 


RITTER EBERHARD BRONKHORST. — 
In Musaus’s ‘ Dumb Love,’ translated by 
Carlyle, the main theme of which is the dis- 
covery through supernatural means of buried 
treasure, the hero, Franz of Bremen, be- 
nighted in Westphalia, seeks shelter with 
Eberhard Bronkhorst, who has the reputation 
of treating travellers well but beating them 
next morning. Franz asks boldly for all he 
wants, but is surprised by being dismissed 
unhurt in the morning, Eberhard explaining 
that he hated cringers and beat them, but 
gladly welcomed such as stood up to him. 
Has not some well-known British author 
besides Carlyle given a version of this episode 
or something similar, and (I think) in verse ? 
T. M. Keocu. 


X VIII-CENT. GAMBLING GAMES, — 
Among the State Papers Holland, at the 
Record Office, is a ‘‘ placard” displayed at 
the Hague in January, 1732, forbidding the 
games of pharaon, bassette, passedix, cinque 
e nove, rafle, pochin, berlin, banco voluto, 
and trichaque, under penalty of a fine of 
1,000 florins for the owner of a house in which 
any of these games is es and 500 for any 
player, to be doubled for the second offence. 


Dayrolles, the Resident, writes that ‘‘ the 
excess of gaming was grown so extravagant ” 
that the Court of Justice has thought fit to 
stop it, 

Has anyone particulars of these games? 

S. Rapice. 


OLZENDORF : ‘EAU  D’ARQUE. 
BUSADE.’’—I find Holzendorf, the see- 
retary to the fourth Earl of Chesterfield on 
his embassy to the a. (1728-1732) recom- 
mending ‘‘ eau d’arquebusade,’’ dropped into 
the ears, as a remedy for deafness. e ‘Dic. 
tionnaire de ]’ Academie,’ 1811, defines eau 
d’arquebusade ” as ‘“* une eau composée dont 
on se sert contre les coups de feu.’’ Has 
anyone a note of its composition ? 
Holzendorf was a recommender of favourite 
remedies—pepita, for the stomach; and _ the 
Free Briton to counteract the effects of the 
Craftsman (presumably among the young 
attachés both of whom afterwards went into 
Opposition), He recommended _ himself 
earnestly and faithfully for further a 
ment, but I cannot trace him beyond the 
pages of the Egmont Diary, where he appears 
as ‘‘ Holingbore, a Prussian,’’ formerly sec- 
retary to Chesterfield, and as recommending 
a relative of his own to the Georgia Trustees 
as a settler. I should be glad of any other 
references that might concern this indi- 
vidual. He was friendly with George Til- 
son, Townshend’s subordinate. 
S. Rapice. 


MESSENGERS TO FOREIGN COURTS.-- 
I have found the following names of 
messengers between 1728 and 1752, as carry- 
ing letters and packets between foreign courts 
and embassies and Whitehall: Brown, Bohie, 
Chandler, Crew, Over, Perry, Sharp, 
Twinder, Walton, Webster. Bohie and 
Perry are sometimes designated ‘‘ courier ”’; 
is any distinction implied ? 
S. Rapice. 


UERIES FROM  SCOTT’S ‘ANTI- 
QUARY.’—Ch. i.: ‘‘ The written hand- 
bill. . . lied . . like a bulletin.’’ Was this 
an original expression on the author’s part, 
or already in use? 

Ch. iii.: (a) ‘‘ The resemblance was not 
much nearer than that of Polonius’s cloud to 
a whale or an owzel.’’? What is an owzel? 

(b) ‘‘ Mr. Oldbuck hated putting to rights 
as much as Dr. Orkborne.”” Who was Dr. 
Orkborne ? 

Ch. iv. What is the meaning of “ hallen- 
shakers ’’ (used by Ochiltree). 
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Ch. v.: Caxon complains that the Pro- 
yost’s wig was d ‘wi’ the doup of a 
candle and a drudging-box.’’ I cannot find 
any satisfactory meani in Webster for 
either of the words in italics. Nor of ‘‘ their 
gill of brandy ower-head after the haddies.”’ 

Ch. vi.: Oldbuck says “‘ Didst thou ever 
read the history of Sister Margaret . . . Dost 
thou remember the Nurse’s dream in that 
exquisite work?’ To what work does he 
refer ? 

Ch, vii.: ‘‘ The sun was resting his huge 
disk upon the edge of the level ocean.’’ This 
is the famous description of the walk from 
Monkbarns to Knockwinnock, both places 
being stated to be near Hawes Inn and the 
Firth of Forth (see Minshead’s ‘ Scotland,’ 
p. 69). Consequently, as has often been re- 
marked, Scott makes the sun set in the east. 


Did no one point out this blunder to him,° 


for correction in a later edition? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


(Ch. iii (a) Is not “owzel” the same as 
“ouzel,” the blackbird. 

Ch. V.: “ Drudging-Box must be “ dredging- 
box” with a perforated lid for sprinkling 
powder, a caster.] 


ARLY XIX-CENT. BARRISTERS. — 
Can any reader put me on the line as to 
where I can find particulars of the following 
barristers, who were practising in 1820 at 
Westminster : 

Jonathan Raine ; Samuel Marryatt ; Philip 
Ashworth; Philip Courtney; Henry Law- 
rence; Henry Raper ; and William Whateley. 

My enquiry is apart from searches in the 
registers of the Inns of Court, of course. 


Inq. 


AN XVIII-CENT. BOOK WANTED. — 

Could anyone tell me where I could find 
‘Prospect of the Private Life of the Gentry, 
1784-1804’? I am trying to find some details 
of the home life of General Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, especially about a duel he fought 
with Colonel Erskine. 


E. 8. Harpane. 


SIGNENSIS, 1435.—Henry, 
~ 4 Benedictine bearing this title, and vicar 
in pontificals of Jean de Prangins, Bishop of 
sausanne, consecrated the church of Heiten- 
ried on 22 Apr., 1435 (Arch. d’Etat at Fri- 
bourg, Augustins D 14; Apollinaire Dellion, 
‘Dict. hist. ct. de Fribourg,’ vii. 144); 
Abbot of Beinwi! in the canton of Soleure, his 


name was Rotacker. Where was his see? 
Eubel denied that he was Bishop of Segna or 
Zengg in Croatia, but was unable to identify 
the place (‘ Hierarchia Cath. Medii Aevi,’ 
2nd ed., i., 1913, p. 450 Signen. note i; p. 451 
Signen, note 4; ii., 1914; p. 277 Basileen. 
note 1), 
H. I. A. 


OUNTS OF CHINY.—With reference to 
my unanswered query (clxxi. 456) 
Girard de Grandson, Bishop of Verdun, con- 
secrated at Merton by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 29 Mar., 1276 (Stubbs, ‘ Reg, Sacr. 
Angl.,’ 2nd ed., 65), and a brother of 
Otton I, sire de Grandson (A. Champollion- 
Figeac, ‘ Lettres de rois,’ i., 161), founded 
the Cistercian abbey of Chatillon in Lorraine 
in memory of his kinsman Albéron (Auberon) 
de Chiny (Dony, ‘ Monographie des sceaux de 
Verdun,’ 1888, p. 42). hen did Albéron 

flourish ? 

Hi: A. 


PEAKING IN CHURCH IN SERVICE- 
TIME.—It has been noticed that when 
George Fox was apprehended and imprisoned 
for discoursing in church, this was on the 
ape of objection to his doctrine, not to 
is having interrupted the service. And 1 
have read that there is ample evidence that 
it was not unusual in Puritan times for a 
layman thus to interrupt. Where is this 
evidence, and how far were these disturbances 

common ? 

R. 


RCHBISHOP HUGH BOULTER. — 
Could any correspondent tell me anything 
about the Rev. Hugh Boulter, Primate of 
Ireland, 1672-1742, born at St. Katherine 
Cree, and buried in Westminster Abbey, there 
being a marble monument and bust of him 
there ? 

I am tracing my ancestry, that of the 
Worcestershire Boulters of Kempsey, Worces- 
tershire, and I want to know if he is any 
relation of the Revs. George and Tom 
Boulter, who had the livings of Kempsey and 
Welland in that county, 1720 to 1820 or 
thereabouts. G. 


{Our correspondent is doubtless aware that 
there is a life of Archbishop Boulter in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’] 


E WOODEN SPOON AT CAMBRIDGE, 
—Can someone, please, tell me when, and 
why, a wooden spoon was first presented to 
the bottom Junior Optime at Cambridge? 
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Among a mass of information dealing more 
or less with the subject, I can find no pre- 
_ cise answer to these two definite questions. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


DENTIFICATIONS IN ‘ABSALOM AND 
ACHITOPHEL.’ — These identifications 
are, of course, well known and in no doubt. 
What I should like to know is where the 
earliest note of them is to be found in print. 


M. U. H. R. 


AGE SURNAME.—What is the meaning 
of Page as a surname? 


ILD DAFFODILS.—Are the specimens 
found in English woods really a native 
plant ? 


Boranist. 


[HE PILTDOWN SKULL. — Professor 

Elliot Smith spoke always of the Pilts- 
down skull as that of an old woman. Why 
then do the newspapers always call it a Pilt- 
down man. 


A. H. E. 


DATE OF CONSTRUCTION CARVED ON 

FURNITURE.—Mrs. J. A. Arnold, in 
her novel, ‘ Scutcheon Farm,’ has an account 
of a Cumberland homestead, said to be of the 
seventeenth-century. In referring to the old- 
fashioned furniture of the living rooms, she 
writes, ‘‘ Most of the furniture bore the date 
of its construction deeply cut in the wood 
(oak, I infer] just as the lintels of the doors 
were adorned with the initials dating from 
the time when the first James reigned.’”? Was 
it customary at the period indicated for 
craftsmen to carve the date on the productions 
of their handicraft ? 


C. Harz. 


sone WANTED: “PERKIN.” — In ‘Old 
English Popular Musie’ by William 
Chappell, new edition 1893, there appears in 
vol. ii, p. 181, the following reference to 
Perkin ” :— 
“There is an old song on the Pretender, 
beginning :— 
‘As Perkin one morning lay musing in bed, 
oo of three kingdoms ran much in 
is head.’ ” 


What are the complete words and date of this 
song?! 
Where is a copy to be found? 
Who was Perkin? 


Nevx. 
[Could “ Perkin ” not be Perkin Warbeck?] 


Replies. 


THE TREATY OF TILSIT. 


(clxii, 81). 
A CLOSE study of the events that followed 
the conclusion of the treaty of Tilsit 
would show that Canning did not obtain news 
of the secret treaty immediately. No doubt 
the word ‘‘ immediately ”’ has a certain elas- 
ticity in this sense, but without pushing the 
point, it may be affirmed with safety that 
the news might have come sooner than it did. 
The treaty was signed on 7 July; certain 
information, inadequate and to some extent 
incorrect, reached Canning by the 16th, and 
this information led him to enter on the 
course which resulted in the bombardment of 
Copenhagen in the first week of September. 
The mystery about the nature of the com- 
munications made to Canning has been 
cleared up to a large extent by Mr. Holland 
Rose in an article entitled ‘ A British 
Agent at Tilsit,’ published in the English 
Historical Review in October, 1901. Vandal 
says in his book on the relations of Napoleon 
and Alexander, that as soon as the treaty 
was signed. England guessed instinctively that 
it contained conditions hostile to her interests. 
She had agents at Tilsit, who were wide-awake 
and ever ready to bribe, and these agents had 
succeeded in insinuating themselves into the 
headquarters of the two sovereigns. As ha 
pens with those who listen at the keyhole, 
they heard something but not enough. Mr. 
Rose attaches much importance to a Mr. 
Mackenzie, who just before the famous inter- 
view upon the raft (24 June) had dined with 
General Bennigsen, then out of favour with 
the Czar owing to the disaster at Friedland. 
What more natural than that the discon- 
tented general should give information as to 
the Czar’s possible policy to Mackenzie, who 
left Bennigsen for Memel on 25 June and 
travelled to London, where he saw Canning 
on 21 July. 
The same day Canning, according to his 
own declaration, received news ‘‘ direct from 
Tilsit,”” which may have been sent by 4 
Russian officer in touch with our agents, who, 
be it remembered, were very popular in 
Russia at this period. Here no doubt there is 
a point to be cleared up as to the identity 
of the writer. But it is important to note 


that at this date Canning knew nothing of a 
secret treaty—and it was the secret treaty that 
affected England—for on 4 Aug. he wrote to 
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Lord Gower, our ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, instructing him to try and discover if 
any such treaty existed. Naturally it would 
take time for a despatch to reach its destina- 
tion and for a reply to be received. Mean- 
while, he proceeded to act against Denmark 
on the strength of such information as he 
had. The Cambridge Modern History may 
also be consulted with advantage. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


A LIBRARY MOTTO (clxxi. 421, 459; 
clxxii, 33).—Mr. Epwarp J. G. Forse 
may be sure that his Greek has not failed 
him. The inscription which he noted over 
the door of the University Library at Berne, 
OYAEIS BEBHAOS EISITOQ is, of course wrong. 
The right word is MHAEIZ. The famous 
Platonic inscription, MHAEIS ATKQMETPHTO2 
EIzIv@ is an analogous instance of what is 
right and in accordance with the very nature 
of the Greek language. 

The proper use of ov and py and of their 
compounds is really the test in Greek of what 
the Germans call ‘‘ Sprachgefithl.”” In this 
connection I may be allowed to add that in 
Modern Greek there are some deviations from 
the classic usage in this respect. But such 
deviations (excluding those due to sheer ignor- 
ance) are, as a rule, restricted to fixed cases 
and are due to evolutional changes familiar 
to all students of the language (e.g., use 
of 

I weal also mention that certain Greek 
scholars have referred to the use of od in 
the Ten Commandments as an historic dis- 
cordant in the proper — They were 
inclined to explain this on the ground of the 
deterioration in the language covered by the 
Koiné. Their view, however, entirely misses 
a subtle meaning exp by the ov in this 
case. The od in the Decalogue is not in the 
form of an exhortation or command, such as 
might be rendered in English by ‘‘ Do not 
steal, etc.,”’ but it is used (be it noted, with 
future indicative) to express a solemn affirma- 
tion that ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal, etc.,’”’ when 
o is absolutely correct. 

C. 8. Hourmovzios, 


Press Attaché. 
Légation Royal de Grace, W.1. 


GRAM. LOQUITUR.. .” (clxxii. 81).— 

The classical use of pondero is in the 
sense of weigh, consider, judge. It is found 
several times in Cicero, and later six times 
in the Vulgate. Sir John Sandys in the first 


ship’ has this, The late Latin couplet 
summing up the Seven Arts in two memorial 
lines corresponding to these divisions is well 
known to many who may not have heard the 
name of its author, or rather its earliest re- 
corder.’’ He adds in a foot-note to this last 
word, ‘‘ The Franciscan Scotist, Nicolaus de 
Orbellis (Dorbellus), died 1455, born and 
died at Angers; lived chiefly at Poitiers,’’ 
with the reference Prantl, i.e. Carl von 
Prantl, ‘Geschichte der Logik im Abend- 
lande,’ iv. 175. Whether in the later edition 
of this volume of Sandys there is any further 
information I cannot say. Somehow one 
cannot help feeling that the couplet is earlier 
than the date given. The transition from 
weigh in the Late Latin use of pondero to 
measure does not seem very surprising. 


Epwarp Bensty. 
St. Albans. 


ROBERT ABBOT, BISHOP OF SALIS- 

BURY (clxxii. 81).—I should say that 
the Rev. Robert Abbot who was married at 
Harpenden on Sept. 24, 1583, was not the 
future Bishop of Salisbury. The latter, born 
about 1560, was elected to a fellowship at 
Balliol in 1581 which he resigned in 1588. 
We are told in the ‘ D.N.B.’ that by his first 
wife he had sons and a daughter who married 
Sir Nathaniel Brent. er name was not 
Elizabeth but Martha. For various men of 
the name of Robert Abbot and the confusion 
between them see the ‘ D.N.B.’ and Bliss’s 
edition of the ‘Ath. Ox.’ 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 


\WOUSEHOLD (clxxii. 82).—Can this 

word seen by Mr, Hamrtut be the topo- 
graphical name? Whether there is an ordin- 
ary noun “ mousehold ’’ or not, it must be 
perpetually eclipsed by the famous ‘‘ Mouse- 
hold Heath,’’ the subject of Crome’s great 
picture in the National Gallery. Mousehold, 
the rising ground to the north of Norwich, is 
famous in English history as the site of Robert 
Kett’s encampment during his memorable 
rising. It need hardly be said that anyone 
pronouncing the name as it is spelt would go 


far astray. Epwarp BEnsty. 


NCISED NAMES (clxxii. 44, 87).—Ser- 
vius mentions that whoever cut his name 

on a tile of Juno Lacinia’s temple would live 
as long as the inscription. Hakluyt describes 
the outside of the Holy Sepulchre as “‘ very 


part, 643-4, of his ‘ Hist. of Class. Scholar- 


foule, by meanes that every man scrapes his 
Pepys at Eton 


name and marke upon it.’ 
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found ‘‘ the school good, and the custom pretty 
of boys cutting their names in the shuts of 
the window when they go to Cambridge.” 
Byron was a great performer that way. Be- 
sides the cutting at Sunium, he carved his 
name on the wall of Tasso’s cell, and even 
made some impression on the marble of Pen- 
telicus. Tennyson’s inscription in Shake- 
speare’s house was meant as an act of homage, 
but no doubt very various motives underlie this 


practice. Hisernicvs. 


(JEORGE DARLEY (clxxii. 65).—On March 

25, 1829, Lamb sent Bernard Barton 
‘* Darley’s very poetical poem,” ‘ Sylvia or 
the May Queen.” He would like the novel 
headings of each scene, scenical directions in 
verse being a novelty. 

Beddoes’ Letters (ed. Gosse) has references 
on pp. +, 23, 46, 211, e.g. ‘‘ his Exstatic 
Errors, which, from the extracts, 1 should 
say was more talented and rich in indication 
of good than what he has since done ”’ (1824). 

Elizabeth Barrett to Horne, 1841 (?), his 
‘ Thomas & Becket’ is “‘ a clever, picturesque 
composition—powerful in a certain way, 
though not in the tragic . . . He wrote a beau- 
tiful tuneful pastoral once—‘ Sylvia or the 
May Queen ’—but the missing thing is pas- 
sion—pathos—if not a besides.’’ Barry Corn- 
wall, ‘ Recollections ’ 211, has a page on the 
man: ‘he wrote several dramas ’’; not very 
warm, 

HIBeRNICcUs. 


I do not know of any recent American study 
on Darley, but venture to mention ‘ The Life 
and Letters of G.D.,’ by C. C. Abbott, pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press in 1928. 
This is considered the definitive study. 


E. V. STone. 


QURINAM AND THE 68TH FOOT (clxxii. 

63).—In 1799 the 68th Foot was stationed 
in Ireland. It returned to England from the 
West Indies in 1796, disembarking at Ports- 
mouth in September, and, therefore, could 
not have been present at the capture of Suri- 
nam in 1799. 

In 1756 a 2nd Battalion was raised at 
Leicester for the 23rd Regiment (Royal 
Welch Fuziliers). This Battalion became 
the 68th Foot in 1758, and received the ter- 
ritorial title ‘‘ Durham ”’ in 1782 (War Office 
Circular Letter of 31 Aug., 1782). 

It was made a Light Infantry Regiment in 
1808. 

For the capture of Surinam in 1799, see the 
following : 


a. The London Gazette, No. 15194, of 12 
to 15 Oct., 1799. Contains dispatches. 

b. Clowes’s ‘ History of the Royal Navy,’ 
vol. iv. (1899), pp. 412-3. 

c. ‘ The Calendar of Victory.’ By Lieuten. 
ant P. Nicholas, 1855. p. 243. The 
account of the capture is indexed under 
“ Trigge,”” the troops being under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-General Thomas Trigge. 

d. ‘ The Annals of The King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps.’ By Lieut.-Colonel Lewis Butler. 1923, 
vol, ii, pp. 28-9. 

J. H. 
Lieut-Colonel. 


ROCQUE, THE CARTOGRAPHER (clxxii, 

83). — In the biographical notes which 
appear at the end of Mr. Thomas Chubb’s 
‘Printed Maps in the Atlases of Great 
Britain and Ireland ’ (Homeland Association, 
1927) some account is given of John Rooque, 
where he worked and when, with a list of his 
principal publications, 

I happen to have a large hand-bill issued 
by him between 1750 and 1760: ‘‘ A List of 
the Works of John Rocque, Chorographer to 
His Royal oo the Prince of Wales, 
near Old Round Court in the Strand, London, 
and on Batchelors-Walk, Dublin,” which 
gives’ titles and prices of ninety-six publica- 
tions and a similar list detailing 106 publi- 
cations ‘‘sold by his widow Mary Ann 
Rocque ”’ and issued between 1762 and 1765. 


AmBrose Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


re AND BARLOW (clxxii. 10, 47, | 


).—R. G. Barlow, in ‘ Forty Seasons 
of First Class Cricket ’ (published in 1908), 
P 61, refers to this story, which had been 
reely circulated for the past twenty years, 
and states that there is not one word of truth 
in it. He quotes Dr. W. G. Grace as having 
the same anecdote in his book on cricket, but 
says regarding it that he ‘“ doubts its truth, 
yen he considers that Barlow was quite 
capable of performing the feat named.” 

The above refers to his batting. The fol- 
lowing refers to his bowling. 

In the last of the Test Matches (1883), 
played at Sydney, and the one which decided 
the rubber, on the fourth and last day of 
the match, the Australians required 152 runs 
to win. They only made 83, so the English 
team won by 69 runs.  Barlow’s bowling 
average in this last innings was as follows: 
34 overs, 20 maidens, 40 runs, and seven 
wickets, T. G. 8. 


Manchester. 
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A EXANDER BALLOCH GROSART 
(clxii. 83).—The Rev. Dr, A. B. Grosart, 
whom I knew personally in his later days at 
Blackburn, has been treated very shabbily by 
the historians. The indexes to Garnett and 
Gosse, Chambers, Morley, Robertson Nicoll, 
and others, do not mention him. Yet his 
tireless industry and research were beyond 
praise. He rescued many early English 
writers from inaccessible obscurity, and his 
texts generally are reliable. Some of his re- 
eoned authors are available, complete in 
modern dress, me | in his private versions ; 
notably Nicholas Breton, Dr. Joseph Beau- 


mont, John Davies of MHereford, Fulke 
Greville, Samuel Daniel, ete. 
A fellow Scot, Professor G. Saintsbury, 


maybe pays best tribute to Grosart in the 
footnotes to his ‘ History of English Litera- 
ture,’ 1900, p. 304, etc. 

Perhaps Grosart’s personality had a little 
to do with subsequent ignoring. He was re- 
served and aloof, save to a few intimates, 
though ever ready to help less-endowed 
seekers with information from his fine lib- 
rary of original editions. His handwriting 
grew, in old age, to be, without exception, 
the worst I have ever encountered. One letter 
I received from him was undecipherable. On 
returning it for ‘‘ translation,’ he amusingly 
conf he could neither read nor canons 
what it contained, 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


EFPRENCE BOOK ON FURNITURE 
WANTED (clxii, 83).—The best handy 
one-volume work is G. O. Wheeler’s ‘ Old Eng- 
lish Furniture, from the Fifteenth to the 
Kighteenth Century,’ third edition, 1924, 
Upeott Gill, issued at 25s., profusely illus- 
trated, 

There are several larger, more elaborate, 
and more expensive works, including that by 
Cescinsky and Gribble. 

Wma. 


VARIATIONS IN SPELLING ONE’S 

OWN NAME (clxxi. 352, 411, 428, 447; 
elxxii, 34, 87).—E. B. G. is mistaken in 
thinking the ‘‘ phenomenon is unparalleled.” 
No one would call Shakespeare “ illiterate ”’ 
(except, maybe, a Baconian, like the late 
baronet Durning-Lawrence, and I cannot re- 
ard such doubters as in mental health). 
hakespeare’s will, on three large foolscap 
sheets, is signed thrice, and no two of those 
three signatures exactly agree. Indeed, of 


the Poet’s seven accredited signatures, no two 
are precisely the same, i.e., will, three sig- 


natures; mortgage deed, two signatures; 
Montjoy document, one signature; Mon- 
taigne, one signature. The last-named, at the 
British Museum, is penned with such neat 
delicacy as to raise doubt in a few minds of 
its genuineness. But, as a believer, I attri- 
bute its careful calligraphy to pride and satis- 
faction in owning a classic so beautifully 
printed. Its crisp pristine condition, bar the 
broken stitching, is proof, after three cen- 
turies of existence, of the estimation in 
which it was revered originally. 


Wm. JAGGaARD. 


BULA OF ALEXANDER VI, 1493 

(clxxii. 82).—Another instance of the words 
being in three, instead of in four lines, is 
shown in the frontispiece of Lincs. N. and Q., 
xxiv., No. 190, April, 1896. It illustrates a 
Bulla of Boniface IX., 1389-1404, which was 
found recently, scratched up by rabbits, on the 
site of the Premonstratensian Abbey of Hag- 
naby, near Alford, a colony of Welbeck. On 
its obverse the legend within a circle of spots 
is thus arranged : 


: BONI 
FATIUS } 
“PA: VITIII 


_ On the reverse, also within a circle of spots, 
is: 
SPA SPE 

above two full faces framed ovally by spots, 
St. Paulus with pointed beard, and upstand- 
ing hair, or head-dress, drawn lineally; St. 
Petrus with hair below and above his face, 
represented by spots. Between these is the 
papal, triple cross on a tall staff or stand. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


“WIRELESS ”’ v. RADIO”: ‘ PET- 
ROL” v. (clxx. 157).— 
‘* Wireless ’’ may mean wireless telegraphy or 
wireless telephony. The French might have 
continued the use of ‘“‘ T.S.F. ’’ ; instead they 
adopted ‘‘ radio,’’ which tends to become uni- 
versal. Incidentally, it is good to note the 
increasing use of the terms ‘‘on the air’”’ 
and ‘‘ over the air,’’ comparable with “ on 
the sea’’ and ‘‘ over the sea.”” Beyond the 
sacred precincts of the technicians, the use of 
““gas’? for ‘ petrol ’’ is to be deprecated ; 
it is about as bad as ‘‘ juice’ for “‘ electric 
current,’’ and is of the parlance of those who 
would use, as did Swinburne, the unlovely 
word “ bloke,”” pardonable only in Cockney 
idiom. 
Freperic Connert WHITE. 
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E HANOVERIAN COURT IN 1843 

(clxxi. 366).—This illuminative note by 
Lorp Hytron must have gratified not a few, 
including such as have a right regard for 
the culinary art. It is hardly surprising that 
Lorp Hytron finds himself puzzled by the 
names of some of the vintages in the list of 
wines, and German friends with whom I have 
discussed them have shaken their heads in 
perplexity. It has been suggested, however, 
that ‘‘ Nauwerk ”’ possibly stands for ‘‘ Neu- 
werk,’’ and that this vintage was named in 
honour of that island in the mouth of the 
Elbe, whereon was born, in the fourteenth 
century, the famous, almost legendary, pirate 
Klaus Stértebecker, who, with his gang, for 
so long had as his headquarters Gotland, 
Sweden. The picturesque St6rtebecker, it 
will be remembered, suffered decapitation at 
Hamburg, to the satisfaction of her mer- 
chants, although at the last moment he offered 
a chain of gold long enough to encircle the 
whole city. There is, perhaps, no reason why 
a wine should not be named after a place 
where the vine could not have thriven ; and it 
may be recalled that there are quite a number 
of Vineyard Streets in German towns which 
actually have not boasted vineyards in any 
FRepERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


- NAME PAGEBANK:  DE- 
RIVATION WANTED (clxxi. 263; 
elxxii. 50).—As the propounder of the query, 
I should like to make a few comments on 
the reply by Mr. Frank Reep at the second 
reference. The statement that the name had 
its origin in the fact that a family named 
Page once owned a farm homestead there 
must, I think, be dismissed as not correct. 

The name was formerly spelled Pedgebank 
as early records show In the reign of Eliza- 
beth a family named Brabant was settled 
there.. Henry Brabant (or Brabante), of 
Pedgebank, who died temp. Elizabeth, was 
keeper of the East gate of Brancepeth Park. 
His son, George Brabante, of Pedgebank, 
who died in 1642, is also described as of 
Brancepeth East Park, and as George Brab- 
ant of Pedgebank he registered his igree 
with Sir Richard St. George the 
Visitation of 1615, and at Sir William Dug- 
dale’s Visitation in 1666 John Brabant of 
Pedzebank entered his pedigree. His elder 
brother, Sir Henry Brabant, knighted in 1685, 
Sheriff of Newcastle, 1662, Mayor of New- 
castle, 1667 and 1685, who died 1687, was the 
son of John Brabant of Pedgebank. 


It thus seems evident that the name of 
Pedgebank was derived from some other 
source, 

Mr. Reep is also mistaken in thinking 
that the Pagebank estate is included in Vig. 
count Boyne’s. It has never been so included; 
it belongs to the family of Fenwick, who quite 
recently sold (publicly) all the colliery cot- 
tages there after the colliery was closed by 
Dorman and Long, the then owners. 


H. Askew. 


“NINEVEH” AS A FARM-NAME 

(clxxi. 97, 140, 213; clxxii. 33, 70). 
There was formerly a large mansion in Tar- 
rant Street, Arundel, built somewhere be 
tween the years 1415 and 1422, and known 
by the name of Nineveh. It was demolished 


in 1833. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Belgrave House, Berkhamsted. 


LIVING WITH SHOT INSIDE ONE 

(clxx. 175, 212, 466; clxxi. 69, 106, 213, 
285).—The following paragraph appeared in 
the Somerset County Herald of 9 Jan., 1937: 
SHRAPNEL IN LuNG For 18 YxgaRs. 

Shrapnel that thad been in his lung since he 
was wounded in France in 1918 caused the death 
of James Walter Seddon, aged 43, of Jersey- 
road, Stockport. A piece of metal, apparenti 
a bolt-head, with the head the size of a half- 

nny and the stem three-quarters of an inch 
ong, was produced at the inquest at Stockport. 

ddon, it was said, died from hemorrhage and 
tuberculosis caused by the metal, and a verdict 
to this effect was returned. 
W. W. G. 


ALS AND TROUBLES IN THREES 
(clxxii. 46).—In olden days the three 
calamities closely associated (numbers two 
and three usually following number one) were 
(1) War, (2) Pestilence, (3) Famine (vide 
George Williams, ‘Three Miseries of Bar- 
bary .. .,. 1606,’ 4to. 
In modern days a household crockery break- 
age, followed by two other small accidents, 
will elicit this remark from a domestic maid: 
“Well, that ends my chain of ill-luck.”’ 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


In a Serbian folk-song (Voislav M. Iovano- 
vitch, ‘Srpske Narodne Pesme,’ Belgrad, 
1922, p. 55, No. Iviii.) the major ravages, 
afflicting the town of Saraievo, are conflagra- 
tion, inundation, and the plague. 

The Gipsies seem to have only two per- 
sonal afflictions, as it is told in this anec- 
dote: Someone asked a Gipsy: ‘‘ What are 
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the greatest afflictions in thy home?’’—‘‘ A 
hungry year, and a scolding shrew.’’ (See 
Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss, ‘ Zigeunerhumor,’ 
Leipsic, 1907, p. 200, ‘ Die zwei grossten 


Uebel ’). 
Otro F. 


WOLSELEY’S DESCENT FROM 
EDWARD III (clxxii. 68).—According 
to the pedigree in Comber’s ‘ Sussex Genealo- 
gies,’ Lewes Centre, p. 169, Edward Lewkner, 
of Kingston Bowsey, whose will was proved 
1 Oct., 1522 (P.C.C. 28 Maynwaring) mar- 
ried, firstly, Margaret , and secondly, 
Anne, dau. of John Everard of Cratfield, Co. 
Suffolk. By his second wife he had issue 
three daughters—Eleanor, Elizabeth and 
Dorothy. Anne re-married, as his second wife, 
Sir Edward Echingham of Barshaw, Co. 
Suffolk. 


H FAMILY (elxxi, 31; clxxii. 88).— 
The “‘ couple of Archbishops of York ”’ 


were : 

(i). William Booth, appointed by Papal 
Provision to Coventry and Lichfield in 1447, 
and translated to York in 1452. He died in 
1464. 

(ii). Lawrence Booth, brother of the said 
William, appointed by Papal Provision, but 


a nominee of Queen Margaret, to Durham in Pp 


1457, and translated to York in 1476. He 


died in 1480. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


As no reference has been given to a mono- 

graph on this family, a quotation from - 

’s ‘ Antiquities of Warwickshire,’ p. 
may be interesting to RaepEcyNtAN. 

Which Robert being possest of the Manor of 
Monkspath in this Countie, and of Bescote in 
Staffordshire, left issue only one daughter and 
heir named Catherine, marri to George 
Booth, son and heir of Sir Will. Booth of Dun- 
ham in Cheshire (of the antient. family of the 
Booths of Barton in Lancashire) from which 
George is lineally descended Sir George Booth 
now of Dunham Baronet in Lancashire. 


The Robert mentioned by ‘Dugdale was 
sur-Risle. Dugdale gives igrees of this 
family on pp. 592 and 728 of his book. 

R. Mountrorp DEELEY. 


(OLDBATH FIELDS: MOUNT PLEA- 

SANT (clxxii. 83).—Coldbath Fields 
Prison was built on a swamp in 1794. Cold- 
bath Square is named from ‘‘ the best-known 
cold bath in London,’’ discovered in 1697 by 


a Mr. Baynes, originally a student of the 
Middle Temple, who died in 1745. He adver- 
tised his “‘ cold bath ” in The Post Boy and 
made such a furore of the place that in 1811 
it was bought by the Trustees of the London 
Fever Hospital. Much more about the place 
and name may be read in Thornbury’s ‘ Old 
and New London,’ vol. ii, pp. 298-301. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Within the district called Cold Bath Fields 
was the celebrated Cold Bath, said to have 
been discovered by one Baynes in 1697. As to 
Mount Pleasant, a map of 1762 shows it as 
between these fields and Gray’s Inn Road. 
Mount Pleasant is a fairly general place 
name, to be found, e.g. in the cities of Dublin, 
Liverpool and Exeter; there is another near 
the village of Offwell, Devon. It would be 
intresting to learn whether any such names 
(cf. Mount Lebanon and Mount Nod in 
Wandsworth) are to be found before the days 
of Bunyan’s fame. 


Freperic Connetr WHITE. 


(OMMON WEALTH MARRIAGES (clxxi. 
352, 428, 464; clxxii. 88).—H. R. Moul- 
olume o mealogy and To aphy has 
. 24, a list of these frie Bi. ayo hundred 
in number mostly for Nottinghamshire. 


F. Cock. 


ee WORDS AND MUSIC WANTED 
(cixxii. 10, 88).—In the ’seventies I used to 
hear to a tune which I still remember : 


“Nelly Bly shuts her eye 

When she goes to sleep, 

And when she opens it again 

Her eyes begin to peep. 
Hey Nelly, ho Mee listen now to me, 
T’ll sing for you, p. y, for you, 

And dance a melody. F 


Hpernicvs. 


I understand this to be American—of about 
fifty years ago, but I never saw it in print 
till the enquiry in ‘N. & Q.’ Two other verses 
(which may have been original) were sung to 
me, as a very young child, by relatives :— 

“Nelly Bly caught a fly, 
Tied it to a string; 
Put in it the treacle-pot 
To see if it would swim.” 
“Nelly Bly shuts her eye 
When ghe goes to sleep: 
When she wakens up again, 
Her eyes begin to peep.” 
Heen. 
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The Library. 


Rare Poems of the Seventeenth Century. 
Chosen and edited by L. Birkett Marshall. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d, net). 


IS volume is ushered into notice with a 

publisher’s paragraph with which we 
are not altogether in agreement. That the 
poets represented here belonged to an age 
when poetry was still a social accomplishment 
is doubtless true enough ; but we did not per- 
ceive, rising before us, ‘‘a picture of @ 
small, quiet and self-satisfied England, of 
little men going about their lives with a 
flourish.’’ Taken as a whole, the verse here 
is in the seventeenth-century convention ; 
Donne and Herbert sound clearly in some of 
it; the topics are love (chiefly chiding or 
pleading with a reluctant mistress), death 
and, less frequently, religion; and one feels 
throughout that poetry is felt to be in some 
close alliance with music—an aspect of 
seventeenth-century poetry of which perhaps 
not somes is made, for since the seventeenth 
century — awareness of music has cer- 
tainly, in the making of poetry, waned. We 
remember Anne Howard’s ‘ Elegy’ with its 
‘tune in a book of old English songs brought 
out possibly between fifty and sixty years 
ago. But Dr. Birkett Marshall’s selection 
gives us pieces which have a ring of sincerity 
about them, whether they appear as exercises 
in which the writer is genuinely doing his 
best, or whether, as some undoubtedly are, 
they are the expression of his own—usually 
sad—experience. On one line or the other 
there is enough reality in them—with the aid 
of a good measure of talent—to strike out real 
poetry. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all is Wil- 
liam Lathum’s ‘ Farewell of the Body to the 
Soul.’ (Another poem of Lathum’s, virtu- 
ally an enumeration of flowers, is noticeable 
for its insistence on violets being ‘“‘ black- 
fac’d ’’ and a description of them as “ blacke, 
of stature low, A hanging-guilty look’? — 
which last is not very lucky). Ralph Knevet 
has a curious anticipation of our modern 
morphology : 

Man in the wombe is but a Zoophyte, 

There nourished like a plant; 
But when He is produc’d to the daylight, 
Disclos’d from that warme haunte, 


He at the honour doth arrive 
To be a creature sensitive. 


In a poem called ‘ The Vote’—a charming 
iece—he has an elaborate forecast (“ Ti 
elmett now an Hive for Bees becomes, Am 

hilts of swords may serve for Spidem 

loomes ’’) of what may be done some day wip 
men’s divers instruments of war. In ‘Te 

Bankrupte ’—also Knevet’s—occur the lings} 
For I of language had not the least tittle, © 

Could neither call for drinke or bread; 7 
But when I grew acquainted but a little 
And could without a Truckman trade, )7 


Dr. Marshall in his glossary has: ‘‘ Truck 
man (p. 128, 1. 26). To ‘ truck,’ traffig 
hawk, bargain.’’ But the word is certainly 
as the context shows, a variant here, or per 
haps a misprint for, ‘‘ truchman,” an intep 
preter, an old doublet of ‘‘dragoman ’’ from 
the Arabic which has held its own in Frengh, 
Of lighter pieces the best is Thomas Masten 
‘On Lutestrings Catt-eaten.’ Epitaphs am 
fairly numerous—none so good as that o 
Lady Tanfield in Burford Church, upon her 
husband—ending : 

Love made me Poet, 
And this I writ; 

My harte did doe yt 
And not my witt. 


Though poetry is not now a social accomp 
lishment, a similar volume of forgotten poetry 
of the twentieth century would probably give 
us a good deal worth having. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the 1 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuaen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Té 
apume to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a ya , or referring to aa 
article which has already appeared, corre 
mdents are requested to give within pa 
heses—immediately after the exact heal 
the numbers of the series volume and 
at which the contribution in question is to 

found. 

Tae Manacer will be pleased 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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